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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


The death of Mr. Adams has been made to supply argu- 
ments’ ii” favor of religion, moratity, independence, benefi- 
cence, utility. Religious men have seized upon the event, to 
set forth the claims of religion. Moral men have held up his 
public, and especially his private life, as a model and exam- 
ple. The advocates of ‘ individualism,” or of personal inde- 
pendence, or isolation, illustrate the merits of their theme, by 
appealing to his self-reliance, his self-guidance, and that hero- 
ism Which enabled him to brave the greatest of all political 
perils,—the peril of standing alone. ‘The champions of human 
rights condense all their eloquence into one word,—that word 
heing his name. Even the cold utilitarians are made to con- 
fess, that, in the long-run, honesty is the best policy. 

But are not the life and character of Mr. Adams, a mine 
which can be worked by the educationist, with even great- 
er success than by any other person ;—from which he can 
draw the richest ore to be refined into truth for the redemp- 
tion of the world. , 

The vast attainments and exalted character of Mr. Adams, 
were not matters of chance. ‘They sprung from causes as spe- 
cific, and were matured by laws as certain, as those by which 
com grows and water runs. God, in his ineffable bounty, 
gives us power to use these laws, and repeat these causes, as 
often as we please. He gives us power, therefore, through 
obedience, to form mankind after the highest models of purity 
and excellence ; or, through disobedience, to deform them into 
the slaves of selfishness and appetite. 

Hence it must be, that there is a way for preparing even the 
greatest men. There is a way, by whicheven small men can 
prepare great ones; by which the aspiration after excellence 
can produce the excellence it admires. ‘There isa way, as we 
fully believe, by which, not only can such men as Mr. Adams 
be reared amongst us, but other, and perhaps nobler and purer 
examples, be multiplied, without end. 

We have read the numerous eulogies pronounced upon Mr. 
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Adams, whenever, from their authorship, they promised to con- 
tain anything worthy of perusal; and we should deem it false 
shame to refrain from saying, that in reading these tributes to 
departed worth, we have often been moved to tears. But our 
sorrowing Was not so much because a great and good man had 
been summoned to his reward, — for “he had done his work, 
and was borne to his grave, “ like as a shock, of corn cometh 
in his season,” — but we have mourned because there were 
not five, —nay, fifty men, in his native State, all ready, all 
intellectually and morally equipped and reple nished, not mere- 
to occupy, but to fill his place, in the &ouncils of the nation, 
in the republic of letters, and m the chivalry of hurling the 
gauntlet at wrong. 

Nature interposes no obstacle, heaven interposes no obstacle, 
to the realization of such a desire. Had not the means to pro- 
duce such men been criminally neglected, in past times, then, 
this very day, they would stand thickly around us, majestic in 
their lofty proportions, and radiant with a celestial light. But 
the spring-time was suffered to pass unheeded, and now the 
harvest is wanting. The constituency of the district which 
Mr. Adams represented in Congress have explored their whole 
territory in vain; they have gone from town to town, search- 
ing as with a candle, to see if they could find a man, who could 
follow him, and stand in his place, without a sense of the ridic- 
ulous; but they have searched in vain, when every school- 
house in it ought to have supplied his equal. 

It was one of the most meritorious and far-shining excel- 
lences of Mr. Adams, — an excellence which we have ¢ seen no 
where made sufficiently prominent, — that he owed what he 
was, far more to the indefatigableness of his personal efforts, 
than to the vastness of his original endowments ; —more to 
the use which he made of the talents entrusted to him than to 
the number of them. And in regard to his great moral worth, 
he was, doubtless, more indebted to his mother’s teachings, — 
or transfusions — during the first ten years of his life, than to 
all subsequent influences. 

Why, then, have we not more such men; ay, and more 
such mothers. The single prodigy, here and there, consists 
not a hundredth part so much in God’s bestowment of extraor- 
dinary gifts, as in the extraordinary use of gifts ordinarily be- 
stowed. But, to be productive of the highest results, it is ne- 
cessary to commence this use at the earliest period ; for, in the 
acquisition of intellectual or moral greatness, not less than in 
the acquisition of wealth, the law of compound interest pre- 
vails; and the first years of delay prevent the last mighty 
reduplication. If the precious season of childhood and youth 
is suffered to go by, all the labors and expenditures of men oF 


of nations will be ineffectual to repair the loss. 
The boys are now in the schoolroom and in the nursery, 
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from whom, under no more than God’s common blessing, a 
host of such lofty men as Mr. Adams may be reared ; and the 
boy of the poorest man in Massachusetts may be one of them. 
The daughters are now in the schoolroom and in the nursery, 
from whom an angel-like company of such mothers as Mrs. 
Adams may be prepared, and the poorest and most laborious 
mother in Massachusetts may number, as one of these jewels, 
a daughter of her own. Every school district in the State 
may turn out its moral heroes, —both men and women, — 
fashioned after these noble prototypes ; and every town in the 
Commonwealth, as the birth place of the great and good, may be 
as honored and renowned as is the birth-place of the departed. 
But if universal education be neglected, or its machinery be 
worked only by a reluctait or a feeble hand, then this nation, 
with all its capacities for happiness and elevation, must pass 
through a eyele of such calamity and tribulation, as have never 
blackened the pages of the world’s history, black as they are: 
and if, during the period of its declension, a few noble and 
majestic forms, like that which has just been stricken down, 
should here and there rise into view, they would be only lke 
the lines of statues which adorned the forum of ancient Rome, 
aud went on lengthening, while the Republic went on de- 
generating. 

When reflecting upon the administration of our public affairs, 
another thought, having a close affinity to this subject, has often 
pressed itself upon our mind. We believe there has not been 
one, among all the questions, which, for the last twenty years, 
have shaken this country from centre to circumference, which 
have arrayed State against State, and have tossed the people 
like the billows of an angry sea;—we do not believe there 
has been one amongst all these questions, — whether the ex- 
pulsion of the Indians from their native soil, nullification, ta- 
rift, bank, finance, the right of petition, or the wrong of war,— 
which might not have been settled by twenty man-loving, 
God-fearing men, in twenty days, —such men as Washington, 
Franklin, Madison, or Samuel Adams,—and settled, too, in 
such a manner as to satisfy the intelligence and moral sense of 
the whole civilized world, and so as to command an historical 
verdict of “well done,” from posterity. Why then, all these 
civil commotions through which we have passed ; why such a 
vast portion of the talent of the country enlisted in writing for 
the political press, in order to lead or mislead ignorance, or en- 
gaged in haranguing portions of the people for whom the writ- 
ten word would be in vain; why this manceuvring for political 
success, on so stupendous a scale, at the return of each Presi- 
dential campaign; why so much of the time of the people at 
large, withdrawn from the pursuits of industry, or the advan- 
tages of study, and expended in the arena of strife, whether the 
village club-room or the national mass-meeting ;: why so many 
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millions of money lavished for the purpose of informing, 
arousing, suborning, or purchasing voters ; why such obloquy, 
such frauds, such perjuries, suc h party despotism attendant 
upon triumph, and such vengeance burning under defeat? 
Why, we ask, have all these shames, and calamities happened ? 
Have they not happened, because Ignorance, like a blind 
Samson, has been struggling to tear down the pillars of the 
temple which Knowledge should have upheld, and because 
party interests and personal interests have drowned the voice 
of patriotism and humanity by their insane clamors. We do 
not here pretend to say, or even to imtimate, who has been 
right or who has been wrong, in these civil dissentions ; but 
it is certain that some one, or some many, must have been 
atrociously wrong. 

What, then, is the remedy? Does any one answer, that 
the remedy must consist in filling our public offices with men 
more wise and more upright? We rejoin that we shall never 
have better men 7 office, till we have better men out of office, 
who will put the good ones in. A voter selects his represen- 
tative for the General Court, or for Congress, as he does his 
coat or his hat, ata shop,—because he likes it, or because it is 
the best one for him that he can find. Elective rulers reflect 
the character of the electors, as a mirror the face of him who 
looks upon it. Would we have purer and more copious streams, 
we must have purer and more copious fountains. So, would 
we have wiser and better rulers, we must have a wiser and a 
better constituency. 

Our country does not suffer, no nation since the Christian 
era has suffered, because enough of truth has not been reveal- 
ed, and made accessible to men. ‘They have suffered, because 
men do not love the truth, adopt it, and walk by its light. A 
few great and good men _—prophets or priests,—may discover 
all the truths that lie between us and the Omniscient ; yet it 
is all in vain, and it will be all in vain, until the whole can be 
led to welcome these truths, and to embody them in life. 

What we need then, is, a better and wiser people. We 
need that our fellow-citizens, so far as the time for this work 
has not passed by, should be made better and wiser men. 
Emphatically, we need that our children, our sons, and our 
daughters even more than our sons, should be trained and 
reared into a better and wiser generation. Then a man, like 
the illustrious deceased, will no longer be a rarity, a prodigy, 
the wonder of acentury! All, or substantially all, may be 
made to approach his excellence, many to equal it, some to 
surpass 1. 

We are aware that it is often said, that the improvement of 
the race, through the instrumentalities of education, necessa- 
rily looks toa period so remote, that the strength of the mo- 
tive relied on, is lost in the distance and dimness of the ob- 
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ject that inspires it. Were there any validity in this mode of 
reasoning, the argument would be a strong one. But, to our 
mind, the force of the argument is just the other way. If 
centuries of years, or centuries of geological epochs must in- 
tervene between the beginning and the consummation or final 
reward, then, 1s not the reason for beginning immediately, so 
much the stronger? If, at all events, the end is to be so re- 
mote, does not this fact aggravate the criminality of delay? 

One of the most important uses, then, to which we would 
apply this great national calamity,—the death of Mr. Adams,— 
js to Inspire teachers with a desire to replace him,—to prepare 
followers worthy of him. The hundreds of young men, and 
the hundreds of young women, in the state of Massachusetts, 
who are now toiling in obscurity, whose only emolument is a 
scanty subsistence, and whose honors, in most cases, are more 
akin to those which a martyr wins, than to those which a 
conqueror Wears, can assist in filling the land with high, noble, 
devout men, who, when they are gone, will reflect their vir- 
tues, as from the hundred burning foci of a multiplying glass. 
In this way, they can imitate the Savior, and perfect their 
praises from the mouths of those who are now “babes and 
sucklings.” 








[For the Common School Journal.] 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
(Continued from page 62.) 


Let us now take as multipliers such numbers as 11, 22, 33, 
44, 303, 404, 606, 9009, &c. or numbers of the form of 
(10" m-+m). Here we wish to take a given number m times, 
and to that product add m times, the number multiplied by 
10", But to multiply by 10", we have only to place the 
number n places to the left. Then, to multiply by a number 
of the form of (10" m-+m), take the given number m times, 
write this product underneath itself n places to the left, and 
the sum of these products is the required product. But it is 
evident that if the seproducts be thus written, the first n fig- 
ures (beginning at the units figure) of their sum will be the 
first n figures of the product of the given number by im, and 
that the (n+-1) figure will be found by adding together the 
unit figure and the figure n places to the left of that of the 
product of the given number by m, that the (n+2) figure 
will be found by adding to the tens figure of said product, and 
the figure n places in advance of that, &c. ‘T'hen again, to 
multiply by a number of the form of (10" m-+m), take the 
given number m times, write down the first n figures of this 
product and the remainder of the true product will be found 
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by adding the units figure to the (n+1) figure, the tens figure 
to the (n+2) figure, &c.,—care being taken, if the sum of 
any of these two figures be more than 9, to write down only 
the unit figure, and add the other > the next paaristith Eix- 
ample: How many are legs here n=], 
m=6, 6x 312=—1872; 2 is 2, (the ‘unit figure), 7 7 and 2 are 9 
(the tens figure), 8 and 7 are 15, 5 is the hundreds figure, 8 
and 1 are 9 and I from the 15 makes 10, 0 the thousands fig- 
ure, 1 and | from the 10 make 2, the ten thousands figure. 





How many are Ad 67: By a seniiag method — 2,948. 
ww 777x596? «6 ‘“ 45,892, 

¢é 66 és 33 x SOA ? 66 ““ 6s 29 502. 

._ - * 44x 148? a “ 6,512. 
wu 88x 735? « ci « 64,680, 

6s rT; ‘ 22 « 612? ‘“ ‘é os 13,464, 
How many are 707 386 = (10? x7+7) x386. Here 


n=2,m=7. 7x386=2702. Write 02 tte units and tens 
figures of product), = 7 and 2=9 (the hundre ds figure of 
product), 2 and 0 =2 (thousands figure), 7 (the ten thou- 
sands) and 2 (the naaiied thousands wt making 272,902. 


How many are 404 x 31,812? By asimilar method 12,852,048. 


rT; 66 “ 505 61,8422? « bs 6 31,230,210. 
w  &  & — B03Bx 918? « “ 278,154. 
rT és 66 AOA «2672 “« ‘6 66 107,868. 


If we wish to multiply by such a number as 36=40—4, or 
63 —70—7, or 72=S80—S, or 495 =500—5, or 891=900—249, 
or by any number of the form of (10" m—m), first take the 
number m times; then place this product above itself n places 
to the left, the difference of these products is the required pro- 
duct. Examples: 


or 


“ © 


9,57 
How many are 27 x 319=(30—3) x 319 95 
Ans. 8,613 


127,170 
cw 6 81 x 1413=(90—9) x 1413 12717 








Ans. 114,453 
| 1325800 
rr 693 «x 1894 =(700—7) x 1894 13258 








Ans. 1,312,542 
35900 9940 
«45 X 718 3590 How many are 63x 142 994 


——_——— 


Ans. 32,310 310 Ans. 8,946 
746400 
How man yare 792 x 933 7464 


Ans. 738,936. 
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Suppose we wish to multiply by either of the numbers, 11, 
{2, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. These numbers are of the 
form of (10++-m) where m is less than 10. Now the product 
of the figure which represents the number of units of a certain 
denomination in the multiplicand, multiplied by the units fig- 
ure of the multiplier, will be of the same denomination as the 
product of the figure of the multiplicand immediately preced- 
ing, by the tens figure of the multiplier. Hence in adding the 
produc ts of the given number by 10 and m, there will be a 
certain number of a certain denomination arising from multi- 
plying the number by m plus as many more of the same de- 
nomination as there are units in the figure immediately pre- 
ceding the figure which was multiplied to produce the given 
denomination. Hence, to multiply by a number of the form 
of (10+m), multiply each figure by m, add the figure which 
immediately precedes the one you are multiplying, and if the 
product be expressed by more than one figure, write down the 
right hand figure of the product, and add the remainder of the 
product to the next product; multiply the next figure by m, 
add the figure immediately preceding, and the number of this 
denomination arising from the preceding multiplication, if the 
product be expressed by more than one figure, write down the 
unit figure only and add the remainder to the next product, 
Ke. 

Examples. How many are 13 times 412? 3x2 are 6 (the 
wut figure), 3x 1 are 3, 342 are 5 (the tens ngure 3x 4 are 
12, 12+1 are 13, 3 is the hundreds figure, 1 x 4 is 4, 4+-1 are 
5, (the thousands figure) making 5,356. Examples: 


How many are 14684? By a similar method 9576 
rT ‘6 171275?“ ‘“ 66 21675 
«6&6 RK QTAGV? “ “ 49122 
6 bc «“ 16 x 742? 6c “ be 11872 
o “ 1Sx 963? « “ sae 17334 
7; rT 6“ 19 x 3869 ? 6 6s 66 73511 


It is evident that with a little more labor we might multiply 
by such numbers as 24, 36, 73, &c.;— indeed some persons 
never set down the partial products, but, adding them as they 
proceed, write only the true product. 

The difference between any two even numbers, is an even 
number; the difference between two uneven numbers is an 
even number. Let there be given any two numbers whose 
ditference is an even number, then can those numbers be put 
under the form of (a+b) and (a—b). For, whatever be the 
difference, since it is by ome even number, it can be 
represented by 2 b (b being any whole number, even or odd). 
Then, if one of the numbers be called (a+b) the other num- 
ber will equal (a+b)—2 b=(a—b). 

Now let us multiply these two numbers together. ‘Their 
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product (a+-b) (a—b) = a? —b?; hence, if we can determine 
aand b, the difference of their squares w il be the hoqeurs ‘dd pro- 
duct. But the difference of the two numbers is 2 b, hence, } 
will be found by taking half the difference of the given num- 
bers, and a will be found by subtracting b from the larger 
number, (a+b). Let there be given, then, two numbers to be 
multiplie .d together, both even or both uneven numbers. Take 
half their difference from the larger number, and from the 
square of the remainder take the square of half the difference 
of the given numbers. Examples : 





*27 «23 27—23=4. 4=22=2 27K 23=(25 —2? )= 
67x59 = 67—S59=—8. 8S+2=4 67 XK 59 = 63? —4 S089 
97x93 97—93=—4. 4+2=2 97x 93=—(95? —2? )—9021 
86x78 S86—78=8. 8+2=—4 86x 78=(82? —# )=6708 

B. N. S. 


*The scholar is not to practise this method till he has been taught to square 
numbers. 





THE SLEIGH-RIDE, 


OR TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 


Young people commit more faults from thoughtlessness, 
than from intent to do wrong; and want of reflection leads 
children astray much oftener than want of principle. Indif- 
ference to the feelings of the aged, a proneness to make light 
of peculiarities which they may possess, and even to ridicule 
their infirmities, are, however, occasionally indulged in by the 
young ; and, in the excite ment of the momentary erat ific: \- 
tion which such merriment may produce, all thought of the 
wrong and all sense of the right, are equally forgotten. The 
proverb of the wisest man saith, “The glory of young men 
is their strength; and the beauty of old men is the gray head.” 
The strength of the young should protect and defend the beau- 
ty of the old. The hoary head should ever be respected, 
whatever may be the outward condition of its possessor; and 
neither sport nor ridicule should be thrown upon him whose 
enfeebled strength scarce suflices to bear the weight of the 
many years with which time has burdened him. 

The following narrative, which is strictly true, illustrates 
what has been observed, and proves, that the just recompense 
of a thoughtless fault may be much more speedily repaid to 
those who commit it, than may be either expected or desired 
by them. ‘The common saying of “waking up the wrong 
passenger,” is peculiarly applicable to the case. 

In one of the most populous cities of New England, a short 
time since, a party of lads, all members of the same school, 
got up a grand sleigh-ride. ‘There were about twenty-five ot 
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thirty boys engaged in the frolic. The sleigh was a very 
large and splendid establishment, drawn by six gray horses. 
The afternoon was as beautiful as anybody could desire, and 
the merry group enjoyed themselves in the highest degree. 
This was acommon custom of the school to which they be- 
longed, and, on previous occasions, their teacher had accompa- 
nied them. Some engagement upon important business, how- 
ever, occupying him, he was not, at this time, with them. 
[t is quite likely, had it been otherwise, that the restraining 
influence of his presence would have prevented the scene 
which is the main feature of the present story. 

On the day following the ride, as he entered the school- 
room, he found his pupils grouped about the stove, and in high 
merriment, as they chatted about the fun and frolic of their 
excursion. He stopped awhile and listened, and in answer to 
some inquiries Which he made about the matter, one of "4 
lads, a fine, frank, and manly boy, whose heart was really i 
the right place, though his love of sport sometimes led ten 
astray, volunteered to give a narrative of their trip and its va- 
rious incidents. As he drew near the end of his story, he ex- 
claimed, **O sir! there was one little circumstance which I 
had almost forgotten to tell you. ‘Toward the latter part of 
the afternoon, as we were coming home, we saw at some dis- 
tance ahead of us, a queer | oking affair in the road. We 
could not exactly make out what it was. It seemed to be a 
sort of half-and-half monstrosity. As we approached it, it 
proved to be a rusty old sleigh fastened behind a covered wa- 
gon, a“ eeding at a very slow rate, and taking up the whole 
road. Finding that the owner was not disposed to turn out, 
we determined upon a volley of snowballs and a good hurrah. 
These we gave with a relish, and they produced the right ef- 
fect, and a ‘little more, for the crazy machine turned out mto 
the deep snow by the side of the road, and the skinny old 
pony started on a full trot. As we passed, some one who had 

the whip, gave the old jilt of a horse a good crack, which 

made him run faster than he ever did before, I'll warrant. 
And so, with another volley of snowballs pitched into the 
front of the wagon, and three times three cheers, we rushed 
by. With that, an old fellow in the wagon, who was buried 
up under an old hat, and beneath a rusty cloak, and who had 
dropped the reins, bawled out, ‘Why do you frighten my 
horse?’ ‘Why don’t you turn out, then?’ says the driver. 
So we gave him three rousing cheers more; his horse was 
frizhtene d again, aud ran up against a loaded team, and, I be- 
lieve, almost. capsized the old creature,—and so we left him.” 

“Well, boys,” replied the instructer, “that is quite an inci- 
dent. But take your seats, and after our morning service is 
ended, I will take my turn and tell you a story, and all about 
a sleigh- ride too. 
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Having finished the reading of a chapter in the Bible, and 
after all had joined in the Lord’s prayer, the teacher com- 
menced, as follows :— 

‘Yesterday afternoon, a very venerable and respectable old 
man, and a clergyman by profession, was on his way from 
Boston to Salem, to pass the residue of the winter at the 
house of his son. ‘That he might be prepared for journeying, 
as he proposed to do, in the spring, he took with him his 
light wagon, and for the winter his sle igh, which he fastened 
behind the wagon. He was just as I have told you, very old 
and infirm: his temples were covered with thinned locks, 
which the frosts of eighty years had whitened ; his sight, and 
hearing too, were somewhat blunted by age, as yours will be, 
should you live to be old. He was_procee eding very slowly 
and quietly, for his horse was old and feeble, like his owner. 
His thoughts reverted to the scenes of his youth, when he 
had periled his life in fighting for the liberties of his country ; 
to the scenes of his manhood, when he had preached the gos- 
pel of his divine Master to the heathen in the remote w ilder- 
ness; and to the scenes of riper years, when the hard hand 
of penury was laid heavily upon him. While thus occupied, 
almost forgetting himself in the multitude of his thoughts, he 
was suddenly disturbed, and even terrified by loud hurrahs 
from behind, and by a furious pelting and clattering of balls 
of snow and ice upon the top of his wagon. In his trepida- 
tion, he dropped his reins, and as his aged and feeble hands 
were quite benwmbed with cold, he found it impossible to 
gather them up, and his horse began to run away. 

‘In the midst of the old man’s troubles, there rushed by 
him, with loud shouts, a large party of boys, in a sleigh drawn 


by six horses,x— Turn out, turn out, old fellow,’— give us 
the road, old boy,’— What'll you t take for your pony, old 
daddy ¢’—: Go it, frozen-nose,’—‘ What ’s the price of oats *’ 


—were the various cries that met his ears. 

‘Pray do not frighten my horse,’ exclaimed the infirm 
driver. ‘Turn out, then; turn out,’ was the answer which 
was followed by repeated cracks and blows from the long 
whip of the ‘orand sleigh,’ with showers of snowballs, and 
three tremendous huzzas trom the boys who were in it. 

The terror of the old man and his horse was increased, 
and the latter ran away with him, to the imminent danger of 
his lite. He contrived, however, after some exertion, to se- 
cure his reins, which had been out of his hands during the 
whole of the atfray, and stop his horses just in season to pre- 
vent his being dashed against a loaded team. 

“As he approached Salem, he overtook a young man who 
was walking toward the same place, and whom he invited to 
ride. ‘The young man alluded.to the ‘grand sleigh,’ which 
had just passed, which induced the old gentleman to inquire 
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if he knew who the boys were. He replied that he did, that 
they all belonged to one school, and were a set of wild fel- 
a 

‘Aha!’ exclaimed the former with a hearty laugh (for 
his constant good nature had not been disturbed), ‘do they 
mndeed? W hy, their master is very well known to me. I 
an now going to his house, and | rather think I shall give 
im the benefit of this whole story.’ 

+A short distance brought him to his journey’s end, the 
house of his son. His old horse was comfortably housed and 
fed, and he himself abundantly provided for. 

‘That son, boys, is your instructer, and that aged and in- 
firm old man, that ‘old fellow’ and ‘old boy, (who did not 
turn out for you, but would have gladly given you the whole 
road, had he heard your approach, ) that ‘old boy, and ‘ old 
daddy,’ and ‘old frozen-nose,’ was your master’s father!” 

It is not easy to describe, nor to imagine, the effect  pro- 
duced by this new translation of the boy’ s own narrative. 
Some buried their heads behind their de sks; some cried; 
some looked askance at each other, and many hastened 
down to the desk of the teacher, with apologies, regrets, and 
acknowledgements, without end. All were freely pardoned, 
but were cautioned that they should be more civil, for the fu- 
ture, to inoffensive travellers, and more respectful to the aged 
aud infirm. 

Years have passed by, the lads are men, though some have 
found an early grave; the “manly boy” is “in the deep 
bosom of the ocean buried.” They who survive, should this 
story meet their eye, will easily recall its scenes, and throw 
their memories back to the “ School-house in Federal street,” 
and to their old friend and well wisher, 

H. Kk. Oniver. 





INFLUENCE OF CLEANLINEsS.—A neat, clean, fresh-aired, 
sweet, cheerful, well-arranged, and well-situated house, exer- 
cises a moral as well as physical influence over its inmates, 
and makes the members of a family peaceable and considerate 
of the feelings and happiness of each other; the connection 
is obvious between the state of mind thus produced, and 
habits of respect for others and for those higher duties and 
obligations which no laws can enforce. On the contrary, a 
filthy, squalid, noxious dwelling, rendered still more wretched 
by its noisome site, and in which none of the decencies of 
life can be observed, contributes to make its unfortunate in- 
habitants selfish, sensual, and regardless of the feelings of each 
other ; the constant indulgence of such passions renders them 
reckless and brutal; and the transition is natural to propensi- 
ties and habits incompatible with a respect for the property of 
others or for the laws. 
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; T'uet Way ro se Hapry.—A story is told of two travellers 
in Lapland, which throws more light on the art of being hap- 


py than a whole volume of precepts and aphorisms. Upon a 
f very cold day in the winter they were driving along ina 
: sledge, wrapped up in furs from head to foot. Even their 
faces were closely covered; aud you could see hardly any- 
thing but their eyebrows; and these were white and _ glisten- 
ing with frost. At length they saw a poor man who had 
sunk down, benumbed and frozen, in the snow. ‘ We must 
stop and help him,” said one of the travellers. © Stop and 
help him!” replied the other, “ you will never think of stop- 
ping on such a day as this! We are half frozen ourselves, 
and ought to be at our journey’s end as soon as_ possible.” 
“But Leannot leave this man to perish,’’ rejoined the more 
humane traveller; “IT must go to his relief; ’ and he stopped 
his sledge. “Come,” said he, “come and help me to rouse 
him.” Not I,” replied the other, “T have too much regard 
for my own life to expose myself to this freezing atmosphere 
more than is necessary. LT will sit here, and keep myself as 
warm as 1 can, till you come back.” So saying, he resolutely 
kept his seat while his companion hastened to the relief of 
the perishing man, whom they had so providentially discover- 
ed. The ordinary means for restoring consciousness and ac- 
tivity were tried with complete success. But the kind-hearted 
traveller was so intent upon saving the life of a fellow-creature, 
that he had forgotten his own exposure ; and what were the 
consequences 7 Why, the very effort which he had made to 
warm the stranger, warmed himself !—And thus he had a two- 
fold reward. He had the sweet consciousness of doing a be- 
nevolent act, and he also found himself glowing from head to 
foot, by reason of the exertions which he had made. And 
how was it with lis companion, who had been so much afraid 
of exposing himself? He was almost ready to freeze, not- 
withstanding the efforts he had been making to keep warm. 
The lesson derived from this little incident is very obvious. 








Marner Marrnew.—Miss Edeeworth, the celebrated writer, 
now 52 years of age, says in reference to this philanthropist: 
— Since the time of the Crusades, never has one single voice 
awakened such moral energies; never was the call of one 
man so universally, so promptly, so long obeyed. Never, 
since the world began, were countless multitudes so influenced 
aud so suceessfully directed by one mind to one peaceful pur- 
pose. Never were nobler ends by nobler means attained.” 





Be always at leisure to do good: never make business an 
-xcuse to decline the offices of humanity.—M. Aurelius. 
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Our prisons have the extent of palaces, because our schools 
have been limited to sheds. ‘The sums spent on cruel punish- 
ments would have paid thrice over for a system of salutary preven- 
tion. We lift our hands and exclaim with wondering horror at 
the rapid progress of juvenile delinquency in our days ; but delin- 
quency is a result of education as well as honesty ; and so long as 
there are no schools of honesty to compete with the school of de- 
linquency, the manufactory of larger production will throw the 
more abundant supplies into the market. ‘Take a juvenile delin- 
quent just convicted of crime. You are doubtless surprised and 
shocked at the amount of depravity exhibited by achild. Shocked 
you may be, but surprised assuredly you would not be, if you 
knew how carefully that child has been educated in depravity. 
Half the sane pains honestly bestowed, would have made him a 
useful and perhaps an ornamental member of society. .ducational 
antecedents were brought on that child's existence, by which his 
course of wickedness was irresistibly predestined and predeter- 
mined. Mr. Serjeant Adams, at the Middlesex Sessions of Janu- 
ary 27, 1847, stated *¢that, last year, 520 persons were con- 
victed in his Court, and the property stolen by them was worth 
about £540, and the maintenance of the prisoners £766, the total 
of which was about £1300, which sum would have provided them 
with a good education.”’—Dafton’s Natural Education. 


Woe to that State! woe to that people and to that religion, 
where public patronage is given to one denomination in preference 
toanother. Where did a state or community ever patronize or 
encourage the sacrifices made at any one altar, that it did not in 
its turn demand the influence of those who minister at the altar, 
and pervert that which should be pure and holy, to base and un- 
hallowed purposes ? Religion cannot mingle with the baser mate- 
rials of politics and escape the deep contamination of the contact. 
Let the State foster and encourage, by all proper means, the re- 
ception and diffusion of the gospel. It is right. We are, as a 
community, a religious people ; and the blessings of God, which 
have been so manifest towards us, would be withdrawn were it 
otherwise. But we are a people of many sects and much diversi- 
ty of opinion, and who shall say, this is the true sect, that the right 
opinion ? Noone! The Constitution of our country gives freedom 
to all religious worship, the Constitution of our State guaranties it, 
and the constitution of the mind of man demands that all should be 
left to the judgment of their own consciences, guided by the light 
of revelation and the Holy Scriptures. 

I trust that in these remarks [ shall not be misunderstood. I 
deem religious instruction necessary to every perfect system of 
education, whether public or private. I would have the Bible 
read throughout the length and breadth of the land. 1 would, in- 
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deed, have it ‘*the bread of life,’ and not merely the ‘* shew 
bread” of the sanctuary. But whilst this is done, let not the wa- 
ter of salvation be deemed as only capable of running in one chan- 
nel and to one point ; but let it, like the mercy and justice of God, 
be given freely to all.—Report of T. F. King, Esq., Superinten- 
dent of Schools in New Jersey. 


Ler Cuitoren Sinc.—All children can learn to sing if they 
cominence in season. We do not say all will have the same 
sweet voice of the nightingale ; for some have naturally sweet, 
mild and soft voices, when they talk, while others speak in loud, 
strong and masculine tones. ‘The same is true in regard to 
singing. 

ln Germany, every child is taught to use its voice while 
young. In their schools, all join in singing as a regular exer- 
cise, as much as they attend to the study of geography ; and in 
their churches the singing is net confined to a choir, who sit 
apart from the others, perhaps in one corner of the house, but 
there is a vast tide of incense going forth to God from every 
heart which can give utterance to this language from the soul. 

Children, sing | yes, sing with your whole hearts. David 
sang betore the “Lord, aud it is meet that you should do the 
same; and always when angry feelings rise in your breasts, 
curb and check them by singing sweet and cheerful songs.— 


Eixch. paper. 





Minw your Stops ---Whilst listening to Sir Thomas Birch 
the other day, at the Exchange, we were very much offended 
by his saying, ‘ Gentlemen, if there be any among you,” and 
then he stopped. We became suddenly savage at his doubting 
the fact, and were going to do away with all favorable opiu- 
ions we had formed of him, when he resumed his speech, and 
we found he merely meant,—‘ Gentlemen, if there be any 
amongst you who entertain such and such opinions.” We were 
ap peased somewhat; but must caution the v worthy Baronet to 
mind his stops for the future.—English paper. 


There are twenty-nine States in the American Union. One 
territory, Wisconsin, 1s represented in the House of Representa 
tives in Congress. This territory, according to a recent census, 
has a population of 213,000. 
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Bursts oF ELoquence.—The following “ burst of eloquence”’ 
was delivered before a court of justice in Pennsylvania :—** Your 
honor sits high upon the adorable seat of justice, like the Asiatic 
rock of Gibraltar ; while the eternal streams of justice, like the 
cadaverous clods of the valley flow meandering at your feet.’ 

This reminds us of the commencement of a speech of a lawyer 
in New Jersey—* Your honors do not sit there like marble stat- 
utes to be wafted about by every idle breeze.” 

Another Western orator commenced his harangue with, ‘* The 
important crisis which were about to have arriven, have arroven.”’ 

Another, *¢ The Court will please to observe that the gentleman 
from the East has given them a very learned speech. He has 
Roamed with old Romulus ; Socked with old Socrates ; Ripped 
with old Eu-ripides, and Canted with old Cantharides; but 
what, your honor, what does he know about the Jaws of Wiscon- 
sin 2” 

A young lawyer in one of our own courts commenced his de- 
fence as follows: ‘** May it please your honor, the deluge has 
passed over the face of the earth. The ark has rested upon the 
mountain, and the rainbow of justice shines as beautifully upon my 
colored client as it does upon any one in this court, including the 
jury." —Lady’s Newspaper. 





THe TRUE Lire.—‘‘ Duties lazily and lifelessly performed ; 
half-hearted prayers ; a deportment, blameless enough, perbaps, 
but tame and inexpressive, and, therefore, uninfluential ; words, 
well and wisely spoken, perhaps, but without depth and intensity . 
and therefore, without weight ;—these are not things which God 
can tolerate in a saint.” 





Living, I shall assert the right of Free Discussion ; dying, I 
shall assert it; and, should I leave no other inheritance to my 
children, by the blessing of God, I will leave them the inheri- 
tance of Free Principles, and the ‘example of a manly and indepen- 
dent defence of them.—Daniel Webster. 


New Eneianp.—A stranger passing through one of the moun- 
tain towns of New England, inquired, “ What can you raise here 7” 
The answer was, ‘ Our land is rough and poor ; we raise but lit- 
tle produce, and so we build schoolhouses and raise MEN.” 
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What sort of an economist is the man who chews $10 worth of 
tobacco in a year, and stops his newspaper because he canuot af- 
ford io pay for it ? 
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THE INQUIRY. 


Tey me, ye winged winds, 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more ? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where, free trom toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest / 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity, as it answered, ‘‘ No.” 


Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play, 
Knowest thou some favored spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss tor which 4 sighs ; 
Where sorrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves roaring a perpetual flow, 
Stopped for a while, and sighed to answer, ‘‘ No.” 


And thou, serenest moon, 
That with such holy tace, 
Dost look upon the world 
Asleep in night's embrace ; 
Tell me, in all thy round, 
Hast thou not seen some spot, 
Where miserable roan 
Might find a happier lot ? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in wo, 
And a voice sweet but sad, responded, ‘ No.” 


Tell me, my sacred soul, 
O tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting-place 
From sorrow, sin and death 2? 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be blessed ; 
Where grief may tind a balm, 
And weariness a rest ? 
Faith, Hope, and Love,—best boons to mortals given,— 
Waved their bright wings, and whispered, ‘ Yes! in heaven Sig 





Question in Compound Interest.—Suppose a young man at 
21, were to earn and place at 6 per cent. interest one hundred 
dollars each year; how much would he be worth at the end of 
twenty-five years ? 





A man who retires from business and lives on the interest of 
his money, may be said to be resting on his owers. 





xpPAll Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for 
the Editor, to be addressed to West Newton, Mass. 


——— —-—————< 
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